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Gum Reduces Decay 


Chewing special nitrofuran gum for 10 minutes after 
each meal reduces caries. It is sugarless, but flavored with 
peppermint. Not yet on market. 


> CHEWING GUM for 10 minutes im 
mediately after each meal will substantially 
reduce tooth decay if the chewing gun 
contains a chemical called nitrofuran. 

This special nitrofuran chewing gum 1s 
credited with preventing new decay in 
60°% of those using it in preliminary ex 
periments. These are reported in the Jour 
NAL OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
(Aug.) by Drs. Samuel Dreizen and Tom 
D. Spies of Northwestern University and 
Hillman Hospital, Birmingham, Ala. 

The number of patients in the experi 
ment is so small that the findings must b« 
considered preliminary, Drs. Dreizen and 
Spies state. 

The 30 patients who chewed the special 
gum for the year of the experiment had 
an average of VU.5 new cavities each. An 
other 25 patients chewed gum composed 
of the same chemicals but lacking th 
nitrofuran. The average of new cavities 
in this group for the year was three. A 
third group of 25 did not chew any gum 
routinely and did not get the special gum 
In this group new cavities averaged 3.8 
per person. 

The 80 persons who volunteered for the 
experiment were all between the ages of 
six and 38 and all had signs of active 
tooth decay at the start of the experiment 
No attempt was made to change the diet 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


x mouth hygiene and toothbrushing habits 
of any of them during the period of the 
experiment 

The experimental chewing gums were 
lavored with peppermint but contained no 
sugar. They are not yet on the market. 

Nitrofuran, the potential anti-tooth de 
cay ingredient, has been used chiefly as an 
anti-germ chemical to prevent infections 
in wounds. It acts by interfering with the 
ability of susceptible germs to utilize some 
of the B group of vitamins, notably thiamin 
and nicotinic acid. These two vitamins are 
essential for the maximum growth of Lacto 
bacillus acidophilus, the microorganism 
most commonly associated with the start 
of tooth decay in humans. The two vita 
mins are also involved in the bacterial 
degradation of sugar to acids capable of 
dissolving tooth structure. 

Laboratory tests showed that the yellow 
crystalline nitrofuran known by the trade 
name of Furadroxyl was most effective in 
checking decay and that it was non-irritat 
ing and not toxic so it could safely be 
used. It was put into chewing gum for 
use after meals because recent evidence 
shows that tooth decay is not a continuous 
process but goes on most actively during 
the half hour after eating sugars and fer- 
mentable starches. 
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Summer Sneeze Season 


> THE SUMMER sneeze season 1s on tor 
the millions of persons in the United States 
who suffer from hay fever due to ragweed 
pollens. In the old days, hay-feverites who 
could fled to ragweed-free regions in th 
north and stayed there tll the season was 
over. The others suffered at home. Now they 
have three modern scientific aids to help 
them comfortably through the hay fever 
season. These are sprays, “shots” and drugs 


The sprays are for killing the ragweed 
Many communities conduct ragweed control 
campaigns every spring and summer 


Sprays of a different kind may also b« 
used by the hay fever sufferet to clear his 
stuffy nose, but most hay fever specialists in 
the medical profession agree that best treat 
ment consists of immunizing “shots” plus 
antihistamine drugs. 


Experienced hay-feverites know that the 
“shots” are best given in the spring, so 
that enough tolerance can be built up t 


withstand the pollen blowing about at this 
time of the year. But the “shots” help even 
when started during the hay fever season. 

Hay fever sufferers should see a doctor 
both to get this treatment and to find out 
which antihistamine will give the most 
relief and how much to take. While some 
of these drugs can be bought at the drug 
store without a prescription, it is wiser 
and safer to find out from your doctor 
which one to get and how much to take. 
Overdosing with them, which may tempt 
a desperate hay-feverite, is dangerous for 
anyone. 

The hay-feverite must guard against a 
special danger from them. The drugs do 
not keep the pollen from entering the nose, 
though they relieve the nasal symptoms. 
If the patient is not getting immunizing 
treatment, the “shock” organ affected by 
the pollens may change from the nose to 
lower in the breathing tract and cause 
asthma 


Hay-teverites are usually advised to keey 
way from drafts and breezes that stir uy 
dust and pollen and to avoid chilling. Av 
conditioning which filters out pollen and 
dust is helpful, but if it cools the air toc 
much, it may make the hay-feverite more 
miserable. His ability to react to the chill 
ing process is altered and a sudden drop 
in temperature may cause abnormal swell 
ing of tissues in the nose with consequent 
stufiness and sneezing. 
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MEDICINE 
Spinal Curvature 
Worst Polio Aftermath 


> WORST AFTER-MATH of polio i: 
spinal curvature, medically termed scoliosis, 
Dr. John R. Cobb of the Hospital for Special! 
Surgery in New York declares. 

A shrivelled, useless arm or leg usually 
seems to the layman to be the worst, most 
crippling after-effect of the disease. Thes« 
can be extremely disabling and difficult to 
treat. But, says Dr. Cobb, they do not en 
danger the life of the patient. 

“Extensive trunk involvement with re 
sulting scoliosis may, however, he says 
“not only be extremely disabling with very 
severe deformity, but may seriously impair 
the patient’s health.” 

Dr. Cobb will report on 165 cases with 
scoliosis following infantile paralysis at the 
Second International Conference on Polio 
myelitis in Copenhagen, Denmark, in Sep 


tember. 
Science News Letter, August 11, 195! 


ENTOMOLOGY 
Mosquito Fighting Needed 
In Midwest Flood Areas 


> RESIDENTS of the Midwest's flooded 
areas can expect to battle mosquito hordes 
whose ranks are swelled at regularly spaced 
intervals for some time to come. The peaks, 
or waves, of mosquitoes will be about onc 
week apart. 

There may be 200 times as many of the 
pests as in the pre-flood period. Regula: 
swellings of the mosquito’s ranks by new 
generations apparently are reflections of the 
main peak occurring soon after the flood 
waters recede, concludes Dr. Burton B 
Hodgden, entomologist with the Kansas 
State Board of Health. His findings are 
based on a study of the number of mos 
quitoes trapped after a relatively small flood 
at Great Bend, Kans., last year. 

Two weeks after the flood, the trap 
catches increased sharply, he reports. City 
wide spraying with DDT was effective in 
controlling the pests, but it had to ie 
repeated regularly to keep the mosquito 
numbers down. Different species of mos 
uitoes trapped jumped from a_ pre-flood 
four to 12 at the height of the post-flood 


outbreak. 
Science News Letter, August 11, 1951 
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MEDICINE 


ScreNcE New 


Fatal Diseases Stopped 


Forgotten drug turning out to be cure for two deadly 
diseases caused by yeast-like fungi, blastomycosis and 


actinomycosis. 


> A DRUG s 
tacturer never put it on the market is now 
turning out to be a “cure” for two highly 
fatal diseases caused by yeast-like fungi. 
“Cure” may be too strong a word to us 
right now. But four patients have already 
by it and using it say 
it is “better than anything used before.” 
Name of the drug is stilbamidine. Th« 
now giving good 


disappomntung its manu 


vpeen saved doctors 


diseases in which it is 


esults are North American blastomycosis 
ind actinomycosis, known also as “lumpy 
jaw” when it attacks cattle 


> SN) 


The first patient to get this new medicine 
tor blastomycosis was a 33-year-old Indian 
For about a year he had trouble swallowing 
Chis got so bad that he could hardly take 
any food and lost about 40 pounds in five 
months. At the first hospital he went to 
it was thought he had cancer of the esopha 
gus, or gullet. The diagnosis of blastomy 
was made, by finding the yeast-like 
fungi in material from his throat, after h« 
had been transferred to the Veterans Ac 
munistration Hospital at Fort Howard, near 


COSIS 


Baltimore 


ees Ss 


BABY SARUS CRANE—What may be the first sarus crane ever to hatch 
in the United States pecked its way out of the shell at the Philadelphia Zoo 
over the week-end of July 21. Although his parents stand about six feet tall, 
the little chick measures only nine inches high. 


iDJetanis of this case are reported to ux 
XURNAL OF THE AMERICAN Mepicat Asso 
ciation (Aug. 4) by Drs. Emanuel B 


Schoenbach, Joseph H. Miller, Milton Gins 
berg and Perrin H. Long, of Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine, Baltimore. Drs. Miller 
and Ginsberg are also on the surgical staff 
it the Fort Howard VA Hospital. 

The first patient “marked im 
provement” and normal temperature in less 
than three weeks after stilbamidine and a 
related chemical, propamidine, were started 
Three months after coming to the Fort 
Howard Hospital and after three courses ot 
sulbamidine and propamidine the patient 
pounds, had a 


showed 


was well, had gained 37 
good appetite and was no longer harboring 
the yeast-like fungi in his throat. 

Che “excellent” results in this and othe 
Baltimore doctors to advise 
giving the drugs “an extensive trial in the 
treatment of severe yeast-like infections.” 


cases lead the 


Sulbamidine and related chemicals of the 
liamidine group were tried in 1939 as 
emedies for the tropical disease, kala-azar 
Pentavalent antimony wert 
found to be much better, so the diamidines 
were 1947 
they were revived for treatment of multiple 
inveloma, a malignant bone marrow dis 
ease. Although first reports were promising, 


compounds 


temporarily shelved. Then in 


the chemicals again were found not vers 
satustactory 
Meanwhile in 1945 a Chicago scientist 


W. O. Elson, reported that in the test tubc 


some of these compounds had ability to 
stop the organism that causes blastomycosis 
Dr. Schoenbach at Johns Hopkins 
called attention to the treatment possibili 
ties of this report. Discussion of this among 
the group at Johns Hopkins led to trial of 


and 


later 


the drugs in cases of blastomycosis 
ictinomycosis at the Veterans Hospital and 
it the U. S. Marine Hospital and University 


] lospit i] 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
Bumper Baby Crop 
Predicted for This Year 


> A BUMPER CROP of babies ts expected 
this year by statisticians of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

The number born during the first five 
months of the year, than 1,500,000, 
is 8.4°4 more than were born during the 
same period in 1950 and is near the all 
1947. At the present 
new record. 


more 


time record of rate, 
1951 will set a 

The Korean War which started a mat 
riage license upswing in June, 1950, is 
believed responsible. March saw the start of 
a marked upswing in births with increases 
of 13°% and 14% in April and May over the 
same months last year. 

On an annual basis, the birth rate for 
the first five months of 1951 was 23.9 per 
1,000 population. 


Science News Letter, August 11, 1951 
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Lifting of UHF-TV Freeze 


Expect that within a year the number of television 
broadcasting stations will double, following anticipated 
lifting of government ‘‘freeze."’ 


> WITHIN A year the nun 

ision broadcasting stations in ti U nites 
Stat ill dor n trip it i X 
pecter Thi LZ SI } 1 
the lifung t | tg rn 

| nt n tot cho} x 
pected in t n uM 

| If [ ( ry tl | | j 
vommunications ¢ IsslOn IN Septel 

40 ! of a tage of waveleng 
channels in the air. Nearby stations mt 

videly separated w lengths or tl 

interfere with each other. The developme: 
# new ultra high frequency channels will 
row permit the installation of many ne\ 
stathon 

Ar the present ! there ire 10 tel 
ision broadcasting stations in the country 


ind while a high 4 
population 1s 
half the area ol country is outside 


lelevision networ! extending rapidly 


using either coaxial cable or relay stations, 
ut broadcasting stations are needed t 
transmit their programs through t TT 
» home receiver 

The ultra high frequency systems 

ed will use channels between 4/70 and 890 


megacycles Am gacy 1S 1 OOO kilocycl 
ind a kilocycle is 1,000 cycles. A frequency 
t 4 0 megacycles means, therefore, that tl 


transmitter sends out 470,000,000 waves eac 


second. Standard radio, for example 
broadcast on trequ cies trom about Mh) 
to 1.600 kilocvcles 

Present television operates in what 


called ery-high frequencies (VHI ir 


50.000 to 216.000 kiloevcles. The present 10) 
levision ]}? 


tation ire operating ove! 





ARCHAEOLOGY 
How lona ago was the first tree felled by 
man? p. 87 


ASTRONOMY 

When it is noon one day in Korea what 
time of wha‘ day is it in New York? p. 86 
DENTISTRY 

What is chemical ingredient of a chewing 
gum thot stops decay? p. 82 
ENTOMOLOGY 


What attracts mosquitoes to your body? p 
85 
HORTICULTURE 

How can tomatoes in Alaska be home grown? 


p. 89 


Photographs: Cover, Johns Hopkins University 
Company; p. 86, Will Schoyer & Co.; p. 87 
Fremont Davis 





centage of the nation’s 


within television range about 


, Question Box 


British Information Services; p. 90 and p. 91, 


HF channels within this range. By prope: 
nt, additional stations can use th 


1? channels. Tentative 


allocations by 
Federal Communications Commiussiot 
ill permit the opening of 450 additiona 


HF stations 


The FCC proposals for the new ultrahigh 
quency (UHF) would permit telecasts 

1.357 stations over 52 additional stations 
\ considerable number of these will be in 
ities of perhaps less than 100.000 pe pula 
n. They will be low-power, with a rang 
t perhaps one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
rdinary VHF television reception rang 
hich is usually 40 to 60 miles. 

P nt VHF television receivers will not 


ible to pick up UHF telecasts without 
iddition of some sort of a special de 
1c Most 
eceivers already have such a device ready 


for production as rapidly as needed. In 


manutacturers f television 


typ developed by General Electric, called 
he G-E translator, adjustment from VEII 
to UHF reception is made by a flick of a 


switch 
Science News Letter, August 11, 1951 


NECROLOGY 
Harry L. Smithton, Trustee, 
Dead of Heart Attack, Aug. 5 


> HARRY L. SMITHTON, long a trustee 
f Science Service and formerly secretary to 
the late I W 
Scripps-Howard 
Service, died Aug. 5 in La Jolla, Calif., 
from a heart attack. His family requested 


Scripps, founder of the 


newspapers and Science 


hat those who wished should send con 





MALACOLOGY 
What is the Golden Cowry? p. 91 
MARINE BIOLOGY 


What is a mid-water trawl? p. 93 


MEDICINE 
What are some of the early symptoms of 
polio? p. 92 


PHARMACOLOGY 


How does nicotine affect the arteries? p. 94 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


What rules should be followed for safety 
during the hurricane season? p. 86 


83, Isabella de P. Hunt; p. 85, General Electric 








tributions to the Scripps Metabolic Clinic 
t La Jolla, Calif., instead of flowers. Mr. 
Smithton became a trustee of Science Serv 
ice in 1928, but his work with Mr. Scripps 
had brought him into close contact with 
the beginning and growth of the organiza 
tion from its start in 1921. For a number 
vears, Mr. Smithton served as treasurer 


if 
ot Science Service. 
Science News Letter, August 11, 1951 


Bamboo, instead of steel, is being used ex 
perimentally as reinforcing in concrete with 


ipparent success 
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BIOPHYSICS 
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Plants Made Poisonous 


Insecticides that are stored in plant cells to poison 
insects that feed on the plants are being studied in Britain 


by radioactive tagging. 


, ; 
lant msecticides with 


following 


> BY 
radioactive 
the radioactivity about in the plants, Brit 


been learn 


TAGGING 


elements and 


I 
then 


agricultural scientists have 
ing a lot about how the plants lap up the 


isl 


insecticides and become poisonous to pests. 

The pest-killers being studied 
new type known as insecticides. 
They are taken up by the plants and stored 


in the cells where, though harmless to the 


are of a 


systemic 


plants themselves, they poison insects which 


feed on the plants 


These SYSTEMIC msecticides ir all Cull 
pounds of phosphorus id by preparing 
tt radioacti phosphorus tl sc 
itist t C S t 
\ il Sp! ive [ its 
The insecticide of this group particularly 
studied by Drs. S. H. Bennett and W. D. | 
Thomas, of Bristol University, 1s bis (bts 
limethylamino = phosphonu inhydru 
They labelled thei ct pols ith P 
radioactive f [ p . us dt 
lipped their plants into this tagged 1 
cticide, or spraye t t plants 
ith an artists’ spl yen 
Then they wasl ft t cess 1“ 
isured tli im ] 1dl1oO vitv « 
ing from the leaves. In this way they could 
letermine the a t of insecticide 
plants took up under different conditions 


This study has great practical importance 


The insecticide is water soluble and that 
vhich is not sorbed by the plant is 
‘-adily washed off by rain, so it is essen 
tial to insure that it 1s spraved on under 
such conditions that maximu ibsorption 
kes place. 

Drs. Bennett and Tho ide two it 
ortant discoveries: Leaves absorb more in 
cticide from their under surfaces than 


vy do from their upper; and little in 
cticide is taken up if the plants are kept 
the dark 
In view of the lat discovery fTarmers 
re well advised to do their spraying of 


phosphonus insecticides in the morning 


rather than in the evening. Rain during 


night will remove practically all the in 
cticide sprayed on the previous evening, 
it rain following later in the dav after 
orning spray will find ich less un 
sorbed insecticide to wash away 
I'wo other British researchers, Dr. D. | 
Heath and Mrs. M. V. Llewellyn, of Pest 


Control Ltd., confirmed the findings of 
Urs. Bennett and 
, 


tial for the efficient absorption of the phos 


eee “eee 
Chomas that light is essen 


study of insecticids 


phonus insecticides. In 
bsorption by Brassicas they found that over 


period of 16 hours less than 10 of the 


insecticic Was ads 
kept in the dark 


However, those plants kept in light after 
SU of the insecti 


spraying absorbed over 
cide. Almost as good absorption was found 


g 
to take place when the plants were irradi 


ated with artificially produced ultraviolet 


light from black bulbs 
decided that 
le 


iCal 


The pest control scientists 


the amount of insecticide absorbed depenc 
these was the 


on two factors Cine ol 


umount of light they received: the oth 


was the natur t the « pound used 
In regar ( i 
settled 1) . 
rougn l 
t | T r 
in 
T ) T T 
Using | gy 1) H 
Llewel 
sorption 
t semu-per t 26,2 
l ur ft Ins cid l { ( 
1g gI Cine 





RUBBER-STEEL BOND — Under 
nearly 1,000 pounds pull, the silicone 
rubber link between these two steel 
pieces is broken, though the rubber 
remains firmly bonded to the steel. 
A new glue-like chemical developed by 
General Electric Company chemists is 
responsible for the tenacious bond. 


85 


\ highly volatile member of the insecticide 
not penetrate into a leaf more 
others, but one with a 


series will 
quickly than the 
smaller molecule 

rhis ties up well with the increased ab 
sorption produced by light, since it has 
been shown that light greatly increases the 
permeability of plant membranes to water 
and, therefore, presumably to substances 


will. 


dissolved in water. 

Reporting specifically on a series of phos 
phonus insecticides they studied, the scien 
tists listed their plant-penetrating powers 
in the following descending order: bis 
dimethylamino-phosphonus fluoride; _ tris 
dimethylamino-phosphine oxide; octamethyl 
bis-isopropylamino 


pyro-phosphoramide; 
acid 


fluoride; _tri-phosphoric 


phosphonus 
penta (dimethylamide). 

The unusual-looking word “phosphonus” 
means that this substance contains a com 
bination of phosphorus and hydrogen, one 
to four, which is similar in chemical be 
havior to the nitrogen-hydrogen complex 
called ammoniun 
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ENTOMOLOGY 
Carbon Dioxide Attractive 
To Female Mosquitoes 


THING that 


carbon dioxide 


> THI ittracts mosquitoes 


1 may re tie 


ind exhaled on your breath. 


formed 
body 


Studies suggesting this are reported by 


Dr. W. C. Reeves of the Hooper Founda 
Medical Research ind the School 
Health, University of Calitornia. 


Dry ice, which ts solidihed carbon di 
he source of the gas 


xide, was used for t 
1) R eves object ot 
] 


studies was to find good Dait for col 


studies. Primary 


mosquitoes tor research of various 


kinds in connection with the diseases mos 


using dry ice to bait his 
traps, Dr. Reeves ) 


collected 14,277 
osquitoes of SIX 


In 49 trials 
female 
different species. The 
attractive 


chickens 


collected 


consistently more 


| 


such as <¢ uf of 


ry ice Was 
than animal bait 
Only six male mosquitoes were 
thre 


This, 


Dr. Reeves suggests, may be further evidence 


the dry-ice baited traps, and only 


les by the animal baited traps. 


attraction of carbon dioxide for 


allied to 


? t +] 
Lbhs LET 


] } 1 
mosquitoes is closely search for 


source ol blood 


Why some species of mosquitoes bite 


others prefer birds and 


iphibian nit ils, may ilso Le explained 


choxide ittraction, Dr 


! carvon 
Reeves thinks. Culex apicalts, for example 
ight be extremely sensitive to the small 


mount of dioxide given off by 


carvon 
nphibians such as salamanders and frogs, 
larger 


but would be repelled by the 


from big animals like man. 


nounts 


Details of the study are reported in the 
EXPERI 
Mepictne (May) 


August 11, 1951 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 


MENTAL BloLoGy AND 
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MODEL OIL FIELD—A three dimensional model of the Heidelberg oil 

field in Mississippi is being shown to Venezuelan production men R. V. Tail- 

leur, W. M. Sanders and J. V. Todd by J. B. Currie, left, geologist of Gulf 
Oil Laboratories in Pittsburgh. 


ASTRONOMY 


Time Differences Explained 


Korea's Monday is a Sunday in U. S. Days begin at 
International Date Line and advance in 24 principal sep- 


arate steps around the world. 


> WITH RECENT truce negotiations in 
Korea, during which people in New York 
on Sunday vening would hear over the 
radio that Monday 
ilready started, tim 
parts of the world have been strikingly) 
brought to our attention. And doubtless 


} 
norning sessions had 


differences 1n various 


many share the confusion felt by one in 
quirer, who wishes enlightenment as t 
how this happens 


First of all, our time is based on the 
turning of the earth from west to east, 
which makes the sun and other celestial 
bodies seem to turn around us from east 
to west. The day is based on the time it 
takes for one complete turn, as measured 
from one moment when the sun crosses 
the meridian, i.¢e., is directly south, until 
it docs so the next time 


A place south of us obviously is not 
south of a point farther west, so when 
the sun is on the New York meridian, mark 
ing noon, it has not vet reached the meri 
There it is 11 in the 
morning. The sun is still farther from the 


} 


dian of Chicago 


meridian at Denver, where it is only 
im 

This, of course, 1s the reason for tum« 
mes, and why it ts necessarv to set on 


watch back an hour tor each 15 degrees of 
longitude travelled to the west. Going all 
the way around the earth, in this direction. 
one would set his watch back an hour 24 
times, and would thus find himself a day 
behind his friends who had stayed at 
home—were not something done to correct 
it. 


But “something” was done. It was decided 
to set one’s calendar a day ahead at some 
stage of this westerly trip around the world. 
The place chosen is the International Date 
Line, which follows approximately the 
meridian of 180 degrees longitude. West 
of this line it is always the day after the 
one being marked to the east. Therefore, 
moving westward, one always shifts for 
ward a day at the line, while he goes back 
1 day on an easterly passage 

We may also consider the date line as 
the place where the new day is born. At 
noon, Greenwich tme, which is 8 a.m 
EDT, or midnight at the line, it begins 
Then Monday 


starts, and advances toward the west with 


Suppose it has been Sunday 
the shift of the meridian which marks 
midnight. After three hours (11 a.m. EDT) 
it has reached Japan, and after nine hours 
5 EDT) the nev 


day reaches Iraq 


(> pm 


comes to central Europ hours atte 


EDT) 


ind western Europe an hour after that. 


it began (7 p.m and to Englanc 

Monday is 17 hours old when, by stand 
ird tume, it reaches New York. It is then, 
ot course, | a.m. by daylight time. Twenty 
two and a half hours after the day began, 
it reaches the Hawatian Islands, at 6:30 
am. EDT. An hour and a half after that 
the midnight meridian reaches the dat 
line once more Tuseday then begins, and 
repeats the process 

Thus, General Ridgway, at his head 
quarters in Tokyo, 1s uncheon 
when people in New York are going to 
bed the night before. The negotiators in 
morning 


having 


Korea have just finished their 
session. 

Actually, — th day does not 
smoothly around the world, as indicated 
in this somewhat simplified description, 
but in 24 principal separate steps. Each 
covers an average of 15 degrees of longi 


advance 


tude, or one of the time zones. It becomes 
Monday all at once from Maine to Michi 
gan, and an hour later does the same from 
Kentucky to Texas. Throughout the world, 
however, there are many local variations 
from strict adherence to the time zones 
Honolulu, for example, is practically on the 
border between two zones, so Hawaiian 
time is not different by a whole number 
of hours from that which we use. Instead, 
it is six and a half hours behind eastern 
standard time. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
Safety Rules for 
Hurricane Season 


> A LATI 
persons living or vacationing along the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Gulf coast is the 
hurricane. The U. S. Weather Bureau, 
which has been giving hurricane warning 
service since 1873, gives the following di 


summer and fall danger to 


rections on safety measures 


1. Keep your radio on and listen for 
late warnings and advisories 


2. Pay no attention to rumors. Rely only 
on the official Weather Bureau advices and 
warnings. 


3. Get away and stay away from low 
lying beaches or other locations which may 
be swept by high tides or storm waves. 
If your only passage to high ground is 
over a road likely to be under water dur 
ing a severe storm, then leave early. Don’t 
run the risk of being marooned. 


4. If your house js up out of the danger 
of high tide and is well built (securely 
inchored to foundation with a good roof 
also securely fastened) then it is probably 
the best place to weather out the storm. 

5. Board up windows or put storm shut 
ters in place. When you board up, use good 
lumber securely fastened. Makeshift board 
ing may do more damage than none at all 


Have strong bracing for outside doors 
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6. Get in extra food, especially things 
which can be eaten without cooking or 
with very little preparation. Remember 
that electric power may be off and you 
may be without refrigeration. 

7. If emergency cooking facilities are 
necessary, be sure they are in working or- 
der. 

8. Sterilize the bathtub and fill it with 
water, advises the Weather Bureau. Also 
sterilize and fill all jugs, bottles, cooking 
utensils and other containers. Even for 
some time after service has been restored 
it may be wise to boil drinking water, un- 
less you are sure the supply received from 
the city’s mains is safe. Your health depart- 
ment can tell you about this. 

9. Have a flashlight in working condi- 
tion and keep it handy. 

Danger to life and health threatens 
even after the hurricane is over. To avoid 
some of these dangers, follow these rules 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau: 

1. Seek medical care at Red Cross disaster 
stations or hospitals for persons injured 
during the storm. 

2. Don’t touch loose or dangling wires. 
Report such damage to the light and power 
company, or nearest police officer. 

2 Report broken sewer or water mains 
to the water department. 

4. Don’t empty water stored in bathtubs 
or other receptacles until you are sure that 
1 safe water supply has been restored. 

5. Guard against spoiled food in me- 
chanical refrigerators if power has been off 
any length of time. 

6. Take down shutters and save the 
lumber. Store in a handy place for future 
use. 

Beware of broken tree limbs. Collect 
fallen limbs and debris around the premises 
and pile along curb to facilitate collection. 

8. Unless you are qualified to render valu 
able emergency assistance, stay away from 
disaster areas where you may hamper first 
aid or rescue work. 

9. Drive automobiles cautiously. Debris 
filled streets are dangerous so keep your 
eyes on the road. Along the coast the soil 
may be washed away from beneath the 
pavement, which may collapse under the 
weight of vehicles. 

10. Be alert to prevent fires. Lowered 
water pressure makes fire-fighting difficult 


alter storms. 
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INVENTION 


Bath Tub Use by 
Invalids Made Easier 


> THE USE of the bath tub is made easy 
for invalids by means of an improved bath 
chair on which patent 2,562,598 was issued 
to Margaret Brown as executrix of Omer 
G. Brown, deceased, of Kane, Pa. The 
seat is attached to a frame on the wall 
behind the tub and can be moved up and 
down to the bottom of the tub by manual 


operation. 
Science News Letter, August 11, 1951 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


87 


First Tree Felled By Man 


Birch tree found in Yorkshire was cut down over 
7,000 years ago and preserved because it was lying in a 
permanently water-logged area. 


> WHAT MAY very well be the first tree 
ever felled by man has just been dug up at 
Seamer, in the English county of York- 
shire. It is described by the British archae- 
ologist Dr. Grahame Clark, in the Ameri- 
can scientific journal, ArcHarotocy (Sum- 
mer). 

The tree is a birch, cut down 7,000 to 
8,000 years before Christ and _ preserved 
until now because it has been lying in an 
area that is permanently water-logged. 

The woodsman was one of a_hunter- 
fisher people who lived in England in the 
Middle Stone Age at the beginning of the 
post-glacial period when it was possible to 
walk across the North Sea. Flint blades of 
his roughly chipped adz were also found 
along with birch bark in tightly wound 
rolls like those in which the Lapps store 
their bark at the present day. 

Every specimen of wood found in this 
archaeological site was identified as birch. 
These people were living before the spread 
of hazel and of such warmth-demanding 
trees as alder, oak, elm or lime. Analysis 





OLDEST FELLED TREE—Among 
the earliest traces of tree-felling yet 
found are these birch trees lying on 
the shore of the old lake at Star Carr, 
Seamer, Yorkshire, England, where 


recent excavations uncovered evi- 
dences of Stone Age men’s work. 


of fossil pollen confirms that the forests of 
those times were dominated by birch, al- 
though a certain amount of pine and 
willow may have grown not far away. 

Quantities of the bracket fungus Fomes 
fomentarius were found at the site. These 
have been used for tinder and other pur- 
poses by European peasants down to recent 
times, but no conclusive evidence was found 
that the Seamer people gathered them; 
they may have been brought in clinging 
to the birch brushwood. Samples of the 
birch have been dated by carbon 14 tests 
as 9,488 years old—plus or minus 350 
years. 

The Seamer people apparently used ani- 
mal skins for clothing, tents and possibly 
even for boats. Deer antlers were worked 
into barbed weapons for the chase. 
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SURGERY 
Skin Flap Operation 
Relieves Neuralgia 


> A SKIN raising operation may relieve 
the intractable and often unbearable neu- 
ralgia that commonly follows an attack of 
shingles in old people, Drs. Kenneth H. 
Abbott and Bruce C. Martin of Ohio State 
University in Columbus find. 

“Excellent relief from the burning pain” 
in two patients and “fair to good results” 
in a third are reported by them in the 
American Academy of Neurology’s journal 
Neurotocy (July-Aug.). 

The patient in whom results were only 
fair to good was a 63-year-old woman who 
had suffered a nervous break-down at the 
age of 33 and had shown various other 
neurotic symptoms. 

The operation itself consists in cutting 
and lifting a flap of skin in the area affected 
by the pain. The cutting is done down to 
the muscle. The skin is then stitched back 
in place by silk sutures. 

In this operation, both the nerves of 
sensation under the skin and also some 
of the sympathetic nerve fibers are cut. 
It is this double nerve-cutting that brings 
the relief, the Ohio surgeons believe. 

One patient has been free of pain for 
three years, another for two years after 
the operation. This last has had return of 
sensation and some mild pain in the third 
year since the operation. 

Only when the skin raising operation 
fails to give relief, Drs. Abbott and Martin 
state, should the more extensive kinds of 
nerve-cutting operations be tried. 

Science News Letter, August 11, 1951 





New Storage Battery 
Starts at 60 Below 0 


Swimming Good Exercise 
In Hot Summer Weather 








nt pools or beaches. They are a healtl 


rd to others and at the same time run 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Brain Work Possible 
During Intense Noise 
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METALLURGY 


Center Core Improves 
Vessels’ Armor Plate 


> HEAVY ARMOR plate for ssels ra 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
Closed Kingdom of Nepal 
Anti-communist Outpost 


> ONLY ABOUT 
isited Nepal, the litthke kingdom that lies 
India and Tibet, yet it is an ant 
Communist outpost today. Dr. Carl Taylor, 


300 foreigners have ever 
between 
nedical missionary connected with the Pres 


byterian Board of 


1 I 
predicted that 


Foreign Missions, has 


foreigners will be 


this least 


more wel 


future in 


world. 


come in. the known 
country in the 
Dr. Tavlor 


Davis, dir 


Watson 
SERVICE, 1N a 


was interviewed by 


ctor of ScIENCI 


program over the Columbia Broadcasting 


ovsten 
Witl Red ¢ ust Chinese in 
ot Tibet, this small country has 
cen 1 new interest. Within a 100 by 
Si 1 rectangle thet re fi ot the 
y uuntains in the world. It is 
in iltogether approximately 
OO toreigners have visited Nepal. But D1 
Taylor nt into an ar vhich it 1s b 
d no { igners ha r been befor 
While in Nepal Dr. Taylor conducted 
lical survey at t request of the go 
men ( ided lection of 
OO spec t bir cluding many 
pec ) consid scientinc in 
In studying the health of the coun 
try, | treated the peop nd performed 


yor operations on plattor dedicated to 
, : 
hip of Hindu and | 


iddhist gods 
Dr. Taylor predicted that modern 


medi 


ne will aid in preventing f the dis 

ISeS ich now prevalent in that 

int nce the inhabitants 1 natural 
vy and stalwart peop 
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SURGERY 


100 to Get “Blue Baby”’ 
Operation Each Year 


> EACH YEAR 100 babies will have the 


lexi | rt 


ru t \ or other needed |! il opera 
n through a plan sponsored and financed 
he U. S. Children’s Bureau 
; : 
Tl plan is to provide surgical and 


spital care tor these childr in regional 


rs throughout the c First 


u n ig untry. 

ch center is now in operation at New 
Haven t SCI Connecticut and Rhode 
ae 
Islan 

The Children’s Bure plans to spend 
S!00,000 yearly to foster the program 


through illocations to St official crippled 


Foe ene Cost of oe 
rmarens agencies OS I i orue DADDY 
similar operaton including hospital and 

u xpenses 1s est $1,000 pet 
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ZOOLOGY 
Giant Gorilla, Bamboo, 
Marks 25th Birthday 


> BAMBOO, THE Philadelphia zoo’s giant 


gorilla, longest-lived of his kind in cap 


tivity, marked his 25th birthday en Sunday, 


Sug. 5, without a cake or other celebration. 

Fed a carefully balanced diet, 
so that his daily food intake 
make him fat, the great beast weighs about 
435 pounds and stands six feet tall. He 
arrived at the Philadelphia zoo 24 years 


regulated 


does not 


ago weighing only 11 pounds, inside a 
suitcase belonging to an animal dealer. 
One of the gorilla’s favorite pasttimes 


is tossing any handy object at his keepers 


ind visitors. A fine-mesh fence has been 
rected around his outdoor cage to protect 
\ isitors. 
Bamboo ts one of $0-Ca Lowland 
Gorillas that li in the hilly and moun 
inous country bordering the Gulf of 


Guinea. The Mountain Gorilla comes fron 


the highlands of the Belgian Congo. Ther« 


ibout 35 of these strictly African animals 
in this country 
Science News Letter, August 11, 1951 


NUTRITION 


Guard Food Against 
Spoilage in Hot Weather 


> HOT SUMMER w s experienced 
ousewives know, calls tor double precau 
tions to Keep food tres nd wholesome 
And with the present price of most foods, 
housewife wants t forced to throw 

ny away 
Give the coldest space in the refrigerator 
the most perishable foods, 1s the advice 
home-economics experts. The coldest 


pace is usually nearest the freezing cabinet. 


The foods which need coldest storage be 


use they spoil most easily are: fresh and 
oked meat, poultry and fish; meat broth, 


gelatin dishes; milk; milk-and-egg dishes 
ike custard; and cottage or other soft 
eeses. 

In general, these very perishable foods 


ep best if covered. | ncooked meat should 


loosely covered, or simply taken out of 


wrappings and placed in the meat con 
artment of the refrigerator which provides 
with enough ventilation for good keeping. 
When putting 
ke care not to 


that the 


foods in the refrigerator 
crowd then so closely 
gether circulation of cold an 
Let cooked food cool 
putting it in 


not to heat up the 


round them is cut off 


room betrore 


temper iture 


] 


refrigerator in qrder 


tmosphere inside and overwork the motor 
lowever.,. is soon as the food has cooled, 
get it into the refrigerator promptly. 


Science News Letrer for August 1] 


In hot damp weather, the refrigerator 
ray sweat around the opening. This may 
mean the gasket of the door is worn and 
needs replacing for a tight seal. 


Sweating around the opening of a home 


freezer usually is more a nuisance than a 
sign of anything wrong. But sweating 
around the top and sides of the freezer 
may mean improper insulation which 


should be corrected. 
Science News Letter, August 11, 1951 


HORTICULTURE 
Tomatoes in Alaska Can 
Now Be Home Grown 


> HOW TO grow such warm or hot season 
crops as tomatoes, squash, watermelon or 
egg plant during the short Alaskan summer 
is explained by Dr. Basil M. Bensin of the 
University of Alaska Extension 
College. 


Service in 


Vegetables that require a good deal of 


heat and light for maturity are usually 
either Hown into Alaska or are just not 
obtainable. By growing such vegetables 
out-of-doors, Ising carefully planned 
methods and special devices, sun reflectors, 
for instance, Alaskan housewives can assur 


an adequate supply for their families 


To get the most good out of the limit 


sunshine, garden beds shauld be plant 


in an east-west direction, Dr. Bensin points 
out. Dusting the soil with coal dust or any 
black substance ids considerably in war: 
ing up the ground as well as the air in 


mediately above the surface ft th plants 


thus speeding up growth. 


Metal, wood or plastic, even cloth or 
paper coated with aluminum paint can be 
used to make a reflector to increase th 


plants. Halt-barre!l 
and barrel tubs with reflectors or 


them 


heat and light ‘on the 
radiators 
behind can also be used successfully 
to grow squash and cucumbers, for instance 


Science News Letter, August 11, 1951 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
Calcium Involved in 
Artery Hardening 


> CALCIUM AS well as fat is involved 
in arteriosclerosis, or, as the layman calls 
it, hardening of the arteries. Chemical 
studies showing this have been made by 


a ee 


in St. 


Lansing at Washington University 
Louis. 


Dr. Lansing’s work, according to th 


American Cancer Society which supported 


it in part, shows that arteriosclerosis 1s 


composite disease. It consists of damage t 
the blood vessels whereby their inner lining 
with 


is loaded a fatty material called 


cholesterol while the elastic tissue in the 


sted 


wall becomes encrt with calcium salts 
eads to the breakdow n 
then 


lining over the damagec 


Che aging process 
of the 
accumulates in the 


elastic tissue and cholesterol 


irCas. 
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HORTICULTURE 
Better Red Pepper from 
Cross with Mexican Plant 


is 


> WILD 
often 


PLANTS 
furnish the characters 
velop resistance to diseases in cultivated 


from foreign sot 


needed to d 
plants or to eliminate from them certain 
undesirable characteristics. 

4 cross has been made between a tiny 
fruited chili pepper, Chili Piquin, found in 
Mexico and some of the large varieties of 
peppers now on the market. Paul G. Smith 
of the truck crops division of the University 
of California at Davis, predicts this can 
raise the quality and intensify the color of 
American manufactured pepper, pap 
rika, and chili powder. 

In varieties now cultivated in the United 
States woody 


red 


tissue of the stems and calyx 
remains firmly attached to the picked fruit. 
Because of high labor costs, the tissue is 
with the fruit in the ground 
powder, lowering both quality and color 
ot the product 
pepper, 
a wide search through many Mexican 
that 


proc essed 


j 


The wild Chili Piquin, located 


tres 
LiCl 


rieties, has fruit separates readily 


trom the calyx and stem. By crossing, back 


heritability 
Davis 
int 


ossing, and outcrossing, the 


‘ , 
‘ this character was tested bv the 


geneticist and is being incorporated 


irieues suitable tor commercial use. 
\s experimentally 


mains on the 


developed, the ste! 


plant when the ripe fruit of 


el : ; " 
the new iriety 1s picked. 
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AERONAUTICS 
Written Exam Now Required 
For Private Pilot Ratings 


> WOULD-BE pilots of private airplanes 
] * ¢ ! 
ive to tak 


Written eXaminations to 


1 


get ratings since Aug. I, 


iccording to 


nded regulations recently 


he Civil Aeronautics 


adopt d by 


Board. These ex 


uminations will test knowledge of civil 
iv regulations, navigation pilotage, weathe: 


recognition, and = safe aircraft operating 


procedures 

Also an increased 
flight 
required, Fifteen hours of dual instruction 


ind 5 


mount of cross-country 


instruction and solo practice are 


hours of solo practice are th 
1 private pilot certificate 
\ll flights logged as cross-country must in 


t 
| 25 miles from. the 


amounts set for 


anding at least 


point of departur 


< ude a 


Private pilot certificates are issued by tl 


Civil Acronautics Administration and it 
is the CAA, not the CAB, that will give 
th xaminations. The questions for th 
vritten examination will be taken from 


recent publication of the CAA entitled 


Questions and Answers for Private Pilots 

Copies of this booklet are available from 

the Government Printing Office, Washing 
n, D. C. fer 15 cents each 


Science News Letter, August 11, 1951 
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Collecting Shells Scientific 


Sea shells are fascinating to discover and exhibit, 
and many of them can be found inland. Some look like a 


worm, some like a bleeding 
By MARTHA G. MORROW 


TING SHELLS 1s a ta 
who 


never 


> COLLEC 
pastime for thos« 
But 
collect shells 
hobby 

Most shell enthusiasts like to collect thei 
own on trips to the ocean-side. Some travel 


ori 
vacation at the ocean 
the 
Thousands enjoy this scientific 


( ther s who see waves als 


thousands of miles by train or car, steamer 


unusual varieties 


r Chinese junk, to secure 
Others are satished to be arm-chair col 
ctors, enjoying gifts brought back by 


friends and acquaintances, or buying unusual 
ind lovely shells rounded-up by South Sea 


tives and African tribesmen 

Those who live on the seashore or often 
isit the ocean have a wealth of shells at 
their beck and call. But others who liv 
inland also can become successful amateur 


oncologists 
found all 


ove 


Freshwater n ussels are 
the country, wherever there are lakes, river 
ind creeks. Snails live everywhere, in held 


n ponds and streams, up trees and bushes 


ven in the desert 


deners, 


Slugs, despised by gar 


ire. merely snails W hose ancestor 


ve learned to do without their shell 


Buried or fossil shells are often found 


here the bank of a stream or lake is being 
ished away, or where an artificial excava 
tion is being made. Such shells have usually 
lost their colors, but their interesting shapes 


the surface undoubtedly 


main. Some near 

longed to mollusks that lived quite re 

ently; others, more deeply buried, prob 
ly housed tiny animals thousands and 
n millions of years age 


Shell Sizes Vary 


Shells range 
than the head of a pin to Giant Clam shells 


pounds The Giant 


n size trom ones no larger 


veighing 500 or more. 
African Snail shell grows five to six inches 
long, while the “Punctum,” which lives in 
leaf but a fraction of inch. 
Some conch shells are large enough to be 
used as vases, others are so dwarf you can 
hold several dozen in the palm of your 
hand 

Often pa 
terns are frequently beauufully symmetrical 
some like the 
WwW hile 
iridescent mother-of-pearl. 

If you plan to collect shells, be sure to 
take a container along on your hunt for 
that Even apparently 
strong shells ar¢ stone-strong as 


look, 


oOose n 


mold, is an 


tinted rainbow-colors, shell 


have a high 


lined 


shells COWYrV 


natural luster others are with 


those please you. 
not as 
ind tumbling the b 

and tum gZ them about in a 


br eak I Ol 


simplest boxes will do 


they 


1ass will soon them 


tunately, the 


tooth. 


Cigar boxes or even shoe boxes are good 
tor the heavier like and 
mussels. Match boxes will do for the 
Pill boxes or small perfum« 
bottles containing a bit of absorbent cotton 


varieties conch 
river 
small shells 
make good nests for the tiniest, most deli 
cate If you have a number of any one 
variety, divide a shallow box into compart- 
ments by fitting cardboard strips together. 

Some of the shells you collect may still 
be occupied. Clams and freshwater mussels, 
tightly locked in their be 
dropped in boiling water. When the shell 
opens, pull the animal out. Your snail shell, 
of course, won't open, so drop it in boiling 
a few minutes, then fish the ani 
mal with a straightened hair pin or 
paper clip bent at one end to form a hook. 

Not all animals belong in the shells they 
occupy. Hermit crabs, for instance, appro 
priate To get rid of 
just grab the animal by its claws and pull 
it out. Or if it is too far within the shell, 
a little heat properly placed may bring it 
far enough out into the opening for you 
t hold of it 


ones 


houses, should 


for 
out 


Water 


vacant shells. one, 


Don't wait unul you have figured out 
the names of all your shells before you 
irrange and classify them. Just put the ones 
of the same shape together. Shape is mor: 
important than either or size in 
classifying shells. State on your label exactly 
where it was found and the date—the shel 
can be identified later 


Shell Kit Available 


Although some shell enthusiasts trave 
all over the world to collect rare shells 
others enjoy those obtained by well-traveled 
friends or professional collectors. Six inter 
esting shells have been collected for you 
by Science Service. The shells come not 
just from the Florida Keys, but from far 
away East Africa, the Philippine and Ba 
hama Islands. 

One shell looks much like a worn 
it has been dubbed the “worm shell.” An 
other, because of its brilliant markings, i 
appropriately named the “bleeding tooth. 

The pecten shell was once the house of 
an animal we eat as scallop. The animal 
that created the tellina shell—it took two t 
house the mollusk—could burrow deep it 
the sand. The cowry, aristocrat among shells 
is noted for its high natural polish. 

The little strombus shell once housed an 
animal that could jump and rotate its shel 


color 


so 





UNUSUAL SHELLS—The “worm shell” that once housed a sea-faring 

mollusk points to a tiny cowry, noted for its high natural polish. The strombus 

(upper left), the delicate tellina (lower left), the “bleeding tooth” (lower 

right) and pecten, easily spotted by its two “ears”, are the other shells in 
this photograph. 
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SNAIL SHELLS—Carefully sepa- 

rated and labeled, these snail shells 

are from Dr. Carlos de la Torre’s 

Cuban collection. They were collected 
inland. 


from side to side. It is a miniature edition 
of the giant conch shell that seems to give 
forth the ocean’s roar when you hold it up 
to your ear. All members of this family have 
1 peep-hole notch in the lower outer lip 
to allow the animal to look around without 
sticking its stalk-like eyes out too far. 

This shell collection is available for the 
nominal cost of 50 cents each. Just write 
ScrENcCE Service, 1719 N St., N. W., and 
ask for the Sea Shell kit. These shells dem 
onstrate the two main classes of mollusks 
About three of every four shells are unt 
valves, with a single spiral shell. The snails 
and their relatives build univalve shells 
The bivalve mollusk has two pieces, joined 
by a hinge, and is typified by clams, mus 
sels and oysters. 

The most valuable shells are not neces 
sarily those with the most beautiful colors, 
the largest or the most delicate. As with 
postage stamps, it is rareness that gives value 
to a shell. A considerable number of small 
and inconspicuous shells have been found 
only once by any man, amateur or profes- 
sional. 


Some Shells Are Rare 


Best known of the rare shells is a large 
ind beautiful “Glory of the Sea” Cone, 
found in the Philippine area. Only 18 to 22 
have been spotted to date. Another scien 
tific beachcomber’s treasure, of which our 
ieading museums can boast of no more than 
60, is the Golden Cowry, rare relative of 
the small, shiny shells used by South Sea 
ind African natives as ornaments or money 

Amateur collectors are continually ex 
panding man’s knowledge of shells. Many 
of the discoveries by amateurs are made by 
seen-eyed enthusiasts who know shells so 
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well they are quick to notice unusual ones 
Some are picked up by alert individuals, 
looking for something new to them, who 
at the time do not realize that these shells 
may also be new to science. 


Several hundred American shell collectors 
are banded together in a national organiza 
tion known as the American Malacological 
Union, designed to include everyone in 
terested in shells or the animals that grow 
in the shells. Mrs. Harold R. Robertson, 
136 Buffum Street, Buffalo 10, N. Y., is its 
secretary; Dr. J. P. E. Morrison of ih 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C 
is its present president. 


Provide for Growth 


Since a shell is made of hard, stony stuff 

it is essentially the same as limestone or 
marble—obviously it can’t stretch as the 
animal grows, the way your skin does. So 
mollusks have to use other devices. 


Two-shelled mollusks like oysters and 
clams, tellinas and pectens, lay down a new 
layer of shell material inside the original 
small shell and projecting a little beyond 
its edges. Thus the old shell layer is on 
the outside, the new one inside; the first 
formed part of the shell is thickest, the 
later parts near the edge are thinnest 

The coiled shells of the many and varied 
members of the snail family do the same 
thing in a somewhat different way. Here 
the animal moves forward as it grows, en 
larging the mouth of its shell. Thus one 
layer is in front of the other instead of 
on top of 1t. 


The oldest part of the snail's shell—what 
was once the baby snail’s tiny house—is 
found in the middle of the coil of the 
flat type of snail shell, or at the tip of 
the shell in the “pointed, spire-shaped type 


Tenants Interesting Too 


The animals that build the shells are 
themselves interesting creatures. The two 
shelled mollusk, which must have water 
to live, has only a rudimentary head with 
out the two eyes we see on snails. This 
animal has two tubes, called siphons: 
water 1s constantly drawn into one siphon 
and discharged through the other. This is 
how the animal gets its food and oxygen. 
The mollusk’s body is ughtly attached to 
both shells, which it can open and close 
at will. 

The snail building a univalve shell has 
a long, worm-like body spirally coiled. The 
head and large, strong muscle called the 
“foot” are at one end, sheathed in a fleshy 
mantle that hangs down around them like 
a skirt. The foot by which it creeps and 
digs is often seen protruding from the 
shell. On this is a tough, horn-like “door” 
with which the mollusk shuts itself into 
its house when danger threatens. 
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A magnetic zron ore deposit, recently dis 
covered near Reading, Pa., is the first new 
ore deposit found in this country in years 
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Pocket Microscope 
Combination 40-50 & 60 Powers 
Fountain Pen Size 


Made of the finest pitch-polished lenses of 
German manufacture. Mounted in brass tubes 
with black enameled finish. Gives a clear crisp 
image to the edge of the field. Examines min- 
erals, gems, engravings, insects, record cuttings, 
lithos and 1000 other items. Requires no special 
lighting, includes its own mirror refiector. Easy 
to use; slide indicator to power required; place 
microscope in contact with the work and fine- 
focus with the lower knob. Length 5” extending 
to 6”; dizmeter 7,”; weight 2 Oz 

$10.00 cach Postpaid 


Prism Binoculars 
For Field or Woods and Sea 
Birds and Animals 


One of the finest prismatic field-glasses obtain- 
able today. Sharp, clear, brilliant images without 
color fringes. Ideal for all weather—all year 
round—day and night use. Has both center 
focusing wheel with separate-eye adjustment 
Also has interpupillary adjustment. Weight is 
only 15 ounces. Compact. Easily fits into jacket 
pocket. Satin black finish. Includes a leather 
case with safety straps. France’s finest make 
8 x 25; All taxes Paid Only $32.94 Postpaid 


Barometer: 


Be vour own weatherman! 
Forecast conaitions 12 to 24 hours in advance 


These beautiful precision Barometers are depend- 
able and sensitive and will predict rain or shine 
foretells nature’s ever changing moods. Attrac- 
tive design. Hang on well. Always useful. They 
add dignity and decorative charm to your home, 
boat, club-house, den, shop or offic?. Instructions 
included with each. Two models to choose from 
French, open face, all brass model, 5” diameter 
dial Priced at $9.50 plus 35¢ postage 
German, open-faced, in Cherry-Wood, Brass and 
Porcelain finish, 3%” dial 

Priced at $4.90 plus 25c postage 


Radiometer: 


Once again we are able to supply an American 
made Radiometer. A balanced four-arm vane 
turns upon exposure to light or radiations such 
as heat (infra-red) or electronic. The amount of 
radiation is indicated by the rate of rotation 
An excellent demonstration instrument. Guaran 


teed to operate $6.50 Postpaid 
Steam Engine 
Miniature, real working model—not toy Com- 


pletely assembled, ready for steam. Strongly made 
of bronze castings, brass and iron. A practical] 
working model that performs and operates like 
a real steam engine. Made to exact scale. Edu- 
cational Instructive. Entertaining. Decorative 
For students, experimenters and display. Speci- 
fications: Bore 9/16”; Stroke 11/16”; length of 
base 6”; height 3”; weight 2 Ibs. Finished in 
red enamel with brass trim. CLOSING OUT 

Limited supply @ $12.50 plus 75c postage 


40 & 80 Power 
3”—Ross Stellarscope 


Same principle as Mt. Palomar and Mt. Wilson 
Newtonian telescopes. Gives sharp, clear images 
No color. No fuzziness. Comes complete, knocked 
down, ready to assemble in a short time, 15 to 
30 minutes, if our complete, illustrated direc- 
tions are followed. No lens grinding. Not a tov 
This is a precision instrument for serious work 
on the Moon, Planets, Stars, Galaxes, etc 
Telescope, as above, $15.50 Postpaid 

Tripod, Extra 


Remit with order—No COD—No open accounts 


HARRY ROSS 
TELESCOPES - MICROSCOPES 
Scientific and Laboratory Apparatus 
70 West Broadway, Dept. N.L-5 
New York 7, N. Y 














MARINE BIOLOGY 


Fish Found in Mid-Pacific 
Once Called “Desert of Sea”’ 


> THE OPEN waters of the tropical Pa 
ific. the so-called “deserts of the sea,” are 
far more productive than was once believed. 

Dr. Milner B. Schaefer, research director 


of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com 


mission, with headquarters at the University 
ot Calitornia’s SCrIpps Institution of Ocean 
ography, reports that large schools of tuna 
have been found in the tropical mid-Pacific 
vhere it was once thought that none existed 
The recent U. S. Navy-University of Cali 
fornia expedition, Operation Midpac, 
found many varieties of sea animals in 
latitudes once thought barren 
Three large-scale investigations of these 
deserts of the sea” are now under way 
One is the California Cooperative Sardine 
R irch program in which four agencies 
investigating coastal waters from Can 
| r Calitorn T} second 1s t¢t 
S | Wil s Pacihe O I 
I y 1 which 1s § vin 
Ha nan Islands. 7 
d 1) S vn organi 
g Central A 
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Hell-Diver 

> THE U. S. Biological Survey lists the 
grebe as friend of the fishes, because it 
the giant water-bug and a number of 
predaceous little monsters of th 

w waters, that prey upon infant hs 

ind make the hatcheries worker's life 
urden. Investigation of the digesti SVS 
5 { these birds has disclosed the re 
un I scores ind hundreds ot these 
not winged dragon tr the sser 

rid 

But | aside tt i usc fulness to us, the 
grebe is an interesting bird on its own ac 
int. The grebe gets its infernal nickname 
t in mockery or derogation, but as a 
compliment. It is the champion submarine 


1 | 1 
freshwater birds, tne 


st, long-under-stavin’est” 


0 


down-deep-divin’ 


f feathered swim 


ers. Wary and easily alarmed, it disap 
pears in a split second, leaving scarcely 
ripple show where it has been. And it 
MEDICINE 


Watch for Poli 


> THE POLIO season calls for alertness 
vithout panic. Good treatment during the 
icut stage of the disease will help to 
save lives and reduce paralysis, medical 
uthorities teach 
Ihe onset of the disease ts rapid. The 
first stage is comparatively mild. Sore 
throat, a “head cold,” nausea and sometimes 
vomiting may be among early symptoms. 
There mav be some fever, diarrhea and, 
conversely, constipation. There may be con 
siderable pain, particularly in the muscles 
of the legs and arms. The appetite often 
disappears. Tremor or trembling of the 
nds and other parts of the body and 
pain and stiffness of the neck and back are 
important early symptoms, all of whicl 
y occur in almost any combination 
Tl virus causing poliomyelitis attacks 
rtain nerve cells in spinal cord which 
control movement of muscles. When the 
ls are damaged or completely 


you can guess where it is coming up, yo 
are better than any hawk or hunter. 

To all appearances, it often stays unde 
water for half an hour on end. But it reall 
is not making a submarine voyage to 
place where water is reputed to be very 
scarce; if you watch carefully, you will se 
on the surface of the water a tiny ripple 
That is made by the tip of the grebe’s nose 
The bird sull with us, breathing the 
familiar air, but is using the better part of 


1S 


valor and taking advantage of the bes 
garment of invisibility known. Presently, 1! 
you don’t shoot or throw stones, the bir 


will stick its head and part of its neck uy 


for a periscopic look around; then, if th 
situation is satisfactory, up will come th 
dusky back and wings. 


The hell-diver spends its time so little ir 
the air and so much in the water that it 
has given up almost all of that very im 
portant flying organ, its tail. But its twin 
propellers, its feet, are ideally adapted for 


work in the water. Instead of being fully 
webbed, as a duck’s are, it has a separate 
web for each toe. This makes its feet 
feather” more easily than those of a duck 


and also permits it to have longer toes witl 


eer movement. 

These large feet act more or less lik 
snowshoes when the bird goes ashore or 
soft mud, which it frequently does. It seem 
to like this kind of terrain and builds it 


sem Hoating nest of reeds on the oozy mar 
gin of pond. This habit ha 
earned other nickname of 
mudhen 

The hell-diver 
distributed of American 
il] both North 
excepting only the 


or 
its 


stream 


grel ye 


its 
the 


most widel 
It foun 
South America 
extremities of th 


the 


ot 


birds. 


is one 
Is 
ove! and 
very 
continents 
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io Symptoms 


the dependent muscle withers 
proportion to the amount of 
If the damage to the nerve 
the results in crippling are 
affected nerve cells do not 
When this occurs, the paralysis is 


cestroved, 
away in 
nerve damage. 
cells is slight, 
slight. Seriously 
regrow. 
permanent. 


It is generally conceded in polio season 


that children should not be removed from 
their normal routine. This is also true of 
adults. In this day and age complete isola 
tion cannot be achieved, and quarantine in 
poliomy ‘litis has not had the expected re 
sults. There are some instances of an entiré 
family developing the disease, while in 
others a single case in a large family has 
been reported. 

Parents should be alert to the slight 
symptoms of early poliomyelitis. A healthy 
youngster is not ordinarily listless. Watch 


and fatigue. Then get the child t 
and call your physician. 


tor tever 


ead at once 
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7 , ARINE BIOLOGY 


> WEIRD DEEP-SEA fishes—some of 
them not previously found in the Pacific, 
thers totally unknown to 


cing dredged up out of the cold black 


science——are 


lepths of the ocean by a new scientific 
Trool of revolutionary design called a “mid 
vater trawl.” 


\ special sort of deep sea fishing net, 
trawl was devised by Dr. 
arl L. Hubbs, John D. Isaacs and Lewis 
W. Kidd, of the University of California’s 
SCTIPpS Institution of Oceanography. 


he midwater 


Though still in developmental 
he new trawl already been towed to 
1 depth of 9,000 feet—almost two miles 
low the surface Future plans 
all for even larger trawls to dredge up 
life from the floor of the ocean. 


New to the Pacific, and previously found 
only infrequently elsewhere, is the gulper, 
1 small marine fish in whose design nature 
anticipated the development of 
the new trawi. The gulper’s skull, exclud 
ing the jaw, is the size of a man’s thumb. 
Its mouth, however, is larger than a human 
nouth. The jaw is shaped very similarly 
to the specially designed vane that is the 
element of the midwater trawl. 


Stages, 
has 


of the sea. 


inimal 


curiously 


hief new 


PHYSICS 


The Birth of 


See Front Cover 


> WHEN A match is struck a flame is 
orn. The action is instantaneous to the 
uman eye but not so to the camera. There 


a recent camcra 
To show the stages, a camera 
which made a series of pictures 
few millionths of a sec 


re “stages” to the process, 


tudy shows. 
iS used 
t intervals only a 
nd apart. 
These unusual photographs were made 
n the Applied Physics Laboratory of Johns 
Hopkins University at Silver Spring, Md., 


here such notable work as the develop 
nent of the ram-jet engine and the prox 
fuse was carried out. They were 


mity 
taken by Dr. H. Lowell Olsen, Robert B. 
Edmonson and Everett L. Gayhart in con 
inction with combustion studies. 

In the work a tiny jet of hydrogen was 
fuel. Ignition was made with a 
tiny electric spark between two fine pin 
points. Photos were made by the so-called 
Schlieren method, a method of making 
isitble optical irregularities in transparent 


sed as 


+ stances such as glass or a gas. This 
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Weird Fishes Discovered 


Some forms previously unknown in the Pacific are 
being dredged up from ocean's depths by special sort of 
deep-sea fishing net, the mid-water trawl. 


In the mid-depths of the Pacific live 
weirdly specialized marine creatures. Most 
are equipped with light organs. A species 
of lantern fish, unknown heretofore off 
California, has minute bluish pinpoint light 
one on 
near 


sources, and two “eyes in reverse,” 
the upper, one on the 
the tail fin. These organs 
source, reflector and lens. 
One purpose of the light organs, scientists 
fishes for 


lower surface, 


consist of a 


think, is to attract other unwary 
food. Survival is a bitter business in the 
mid-depths. No plants grow there. The 


ferocity of the struggle is reflected in the 
dragon-like appearance of the 
found. Most of them are small. 

As another example of the work the 
trawl is doing, Dr. Hubbs cited the recent 
finding of snipe eels. Only two individual 
snipe eels had appeared in collections be 
fore, and these were of the same 
In the preliminary trials of the new trawl, 
50 specimens of four distinct species have 


creatures 


quite 


species. 


been collected. 

A fish with a neck has also been found. 
This is Derichthys serpentinus, a sort of 
eel. It has not been reported previously 
Pacific 


from the area. 
Science News Letter, August 11, 1951 
Schlieren system is probably best known 


from its use in photographing the shock 
waves formed by air passing at great speeds 
ever airplane in wind tunnels. 

In the first of these pictures taken at the 
Applied Physics Laboratory of the flame 
when 5.8 millionths of a second old, that 
is at 5.8 microseconds, 
around the tiny globule of burning hydro 
gen that is the shock wave produced by 
the spark. A photograph at 9.1 
onds shows that the wave has spread out 
and weakened to become 

\ picture at 457 
that the flame core is much developed and 
that it has left the spark gap and begun to 
move in the stream of gas. Another picture 
at 1,112 microseconds shows that combus 
tion in mid-stream has expanded rapidly 
and the kernel has spread into the turbulent 


models 


there is a circle 


microsec 


a sound wave. 


microseconds indicate s 


sides of the stream and been broken up. 
Combustion will be at least 2,000 micro 
seconds old before it reaches the entire 


boundaries of the hydrogen stream, accord 
ing to these Johns Hopkins scientists. 
August 11, 
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AMAZING 
A TRULY FINE 
a OPTICAL INSTRUMENT 
—_ Worth *75.00 












~ a But Our Price 
saan’ Wh Contr 
Mount +99°*° 
a COMPLETE 
\Y 
Greater Sh Me 
Versatility -. 


Gives You 3” of Working Space 


from Objective to Platform. . . 
A remarkable Instrument! Exceptional Value! Prism 
Erectors give you an erect image—exactly as your 
eye sees it, not upside-down as in an ordinary 
Microscope. Ramsden Eyepiece permits fine precision 
focusing. 3-Element color corrected objective—1” di- 
ameter. Microscope body is of brass with black 
crackle finish. Working distance from objective to 
object is 3”, which permits any work, dissection. 
tooling, etc. to be carried on “under power” while 
looking through Microscope. The instrument is 612” 
long with base 7”x9”. Only because we were able 
to utilize some war surplus parts are we able tu 


offer such a fine tical Instrument—easily worth 
$75.00—-at this special low price. 
Siees TE. Tee Be cccccccesccvecesceces $29.50 Postpaid 





BINOCULAR BARGAINS—American Made! Brand 
new! Finest Grade! Light-weight, dust-proof, moisture- 
proof, expertly collimated. Optics low reflection coated 
Sturdy Carrying Case included. Guaranteed! 


Stock 27963-Q ........ OEP xccesses $75.00 Pestpaid 
Stock 27964-Q ........ Ty cinocs os 85.00 Pestpaid 
Stock 2965-Q ........ TED secceces 98.50 Pestpaid 
Stock 27966-Q ..... Ge cons sces 99.50 Postpaid 


Q e 
(Be sure to add on Ped. Tax on Binoculars) 





8 POWER ELBOW TELESCOPE 
Gov't. Cost $200.00! Our Price $27.50! 





Big 2” diameter objective. All 

lenses Achromatic Amici prism 

erects the image. 4 built-in-filters 
clear, amber, 

neutral and red. 

Slightly used 


condition but all 
guaranteed for 
perfect working 
order. Weight 


Stock 2943-Q 






5 Ibs. 
..$27.50 Postpaid 








TERRIFIC 
BRAND NEW 


BARGAIN! BUBBLE SEXTANT 


and with Automatic Electric Averaging 
Device and Illuminated Averaging Disc for night- 
time use. Govt. cost $217. Though brand new, we 
have re-checked Bubble and Collimation and guar- 
antee perfect working order. Price includes wooden 
Carrying Case. Full directions for use accompanying 
each shipment 

Stock 27933-Q $22.50 Postpaid 


TELESCOPE EYEPIECE—Consists of 2 Achromatic 
Lenses, F. L. 28 mm. in a metal mount. 

Es 65.00.0555 65.6 9:00648600068 $4.50 Postpaid 
SIMPLE LENS KITS! Kits include plainly written, 
illustrated booklet showing how you can build lots of 
optical items. Use these lenses in experimental] optics, 


building TELESCOPES, low power Microscopes, etc 

Stock #2-Q—10 lenses____ $ 1.00 Postpaid 

Stock #5-Q—45 lenses______ $ 5.00 Postpaid 

Stock #10-Q—80 lenses______- $10.00 Postpaid 
PRISMS! PRISMS! PRISMS! 


We have the world’s largest stock, widest variety. 
at the lowest prices. Write for our FREE Catalog Q. 
SLIDE PROJECTOR SETS—Conaist of all un- 
mounted lenses you need to make the follow- 
ing size projectors: 

Stock 74029-Q—35 mm_________ $2.85 Postpaid 
Stock #4038-Q—2%4" x 2%4”____§3.35 Postpaid 
Stock #£4039-Q—2%%”" x 34”____§3.35 Postpaid 
We Have Literally Millions of WAR SURPLUS 
LENSES AND PRISMS FOR SALE AT BAR- 
GAIN PRICES. Write for Catalog “Q”—FREE! 

Order by stock No. Send Check or M.O. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CORP. 
(Formerly Edmund Salvage Ce.) 
BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 











PHARMACOLOGY 


Cigarette’s Nicotine Can 
Constrict Blood Vessels 


> THE NICOTINE absorbed from ordinary 
smoking of one or two cigarettes may caus 
constriction of the heart's blood 
called coronary vessels, Dr. J. H. Burn, pro 
fessor of pharmacology at Oxford University 


reports in the Britisn Mepicat Journat 
July 28) in London 
Persons of advancing years who shov 


igns of heart irregularity or of involve 


nent of the heart’s blood vessels “should 
e told not to smoke because smoking in 


olves some unknown degree of restriction 


f{ coronary circulation,” Prof. Burn states 
Hle specihes persons of advancing years 
re caus he thinks that as we grow older 
the ability of the body to destroy nicotine 
grows less 
Nicotine causes constriction of the coron 


] 


ivy blood vesseis 1n dogs, Prof Burn reports 





It does this apparently by stimulating the 
pituitary gland in the head to release a 
hormone believed to be the same as vas 
pressin, which constricts blood vessels 

The hormone is called the antidiuretx 


C hec ks 


caused by drinking water 


hormone because it the increased 


ecretuion of urin 
Smoking does the same thing, and the hor 
one is found in the urine after smoking 


Ordinary smoking of one or two ciga 


three to 190 
pituitary hormone into the 


ettes causes release of from 


illiunits of th 


lood = strean This concentration of hor 
one in the blood is enough to cause coron 
iry constriction in the dog “and may there 
fere have the same effect in man,” Prof 
urn reports 

He points out, also, that in the last 50 
vears there has been a steady increase in 


deaths from coronary disease. This became 
narked after the World War. 


luring about this same period, tobacco con 


first and 
umption in the British Isles has increased 
hree-fold. The 
lated, but Prof 
that smoking is a 


two increases may not be 


“it is possible 
factor” to 


Burn says, 
contributory 
rt de aths 
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timm Single Lens Refiex 
Camera 


V essels, 





One lens both for viewing 
and picture taking assures 
perfect sharpness, accurate 
exposure, maximum depth 
of field, and correct com- 
position for color. You al- 
ways see the exact image 
before you take the pic- 
ture—whether the subject is an inch or a mile away. 
whether it is microscopic or gigantic, whether it is 
moving or stationary. Instantly interchangeable 
tenses permit telephoto, wide angle, close-up, copy 
and microscope photography. With 3.5 Zeiss Tes- 
ap “Ee Ga Ge. deccacsscses $180.00 plus tax 


Write Dept. 900 For Free Booklet “I” 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY WITH MINIATURE 
CAMERAS by Alfred M. Balley (Denver Museum 





@ Natural History). This eminent explorer and 
scientist displays his finest Exakta hs 
and others along with explanatory material. 35 
full page photographs. 64 pages .............. 50 


EXAKTA CAMERA CO., 48 W. 28th St., New York 1, N.Y. 
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Coon—University of 
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$2.50. Answers in an entertaining and factual 
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handle and feed and even breed them 

Hay Harvestinc Metuops ano Costs: U. S 
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paper, 
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“Adventures in Science,” with Watsen Davis. 
cirector of Science Service, over Columbia Broad 
casting System. 

Beatrice Hicks, president of the Socicty of 
Women Engineers and vice-president and chief 
engineer of the Newark Controls, and Paul H 
Rebbins, executive director of the National Se 
clety of Professional Engineers, discuss “Women 
in Engineering.” 


Saturday, 
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9 6 ATOMIC BOMB FIRST AID 
f ®* 
wt, 18°) 1 ATOMIC FACTS 
whol Just what you need to know about what to do if an 
of th Just the information about atomic energy that you need to know. Easy to read stomic bomb strikes. Over 7,000 copies of this fully 
order } . fond f . pa 7 c sy reference. The H-Bomb illustrated booklet have been purchased by hospitals, 
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a a th .. Our Atomic Future . . . Structure of the Atom . . . How Atomic Bombardment Science Service medical writer, Contents: If stom 
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Progress . . . Atomic Energy Engineering . . . Uranium Prospecting . Radio 
le Con active Wastes . . . Acute Radiation Illness . . . Isotopes Report Reactions . . . Pho 7 FROM NOW ON, The Next Fifty Years in Science. 
auutu tographing Nuclear Particles . . . Radiation Detection Instruments . . . In Case of Provocative appraisals by Watson Davis, director of 
wester | Disaster . . . Naming the Isotopes . . . First Tracer Chemistry . . . Prediction of Science Service. Twenty appraisals in handsome port 
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phot ; copies for $1 Each 35¢ 
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rgh 5 that can be staged by any group. How to produce chemical surprises. All about 9 PERIODIC TABLE OF ELEMENTS 
fireworks and colored flames. Experiments for the home laboratory explained in Both the Mendeleeff and Bohr arrangements, with all 
Aar simple directions. How to put on a show and demonstrate before an audience 98 elements included. An up-to-date chart of the 
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entrate Cc} oe ee ; F 1h Llama ol a , ' p d : spaces for probable new elements. Postpaid 10 copies 
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vorks | 3. EXHIBIT TECHNIQUES BOOK now. 456 pages Postpaid 28¢ 
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sero When it is time to show off a science project in science fair or exhibition, the ideas, SERVICEMAN 
_ hints and experience packed into this comprehensive volume will prove invaluable 
. ixpert information on choosing a job, returning to 
Con Many exhibits that have won prizes are pictured in photographs and diagrams as wife and children, nerves, learning new skills, get 
o helpful suggestions that can help your own original planning and thinking. What ting married, etc. Much useful information to anyone 
J 
to guard against in laying out your material. How to label, letter and display. Ideas Postpaid 25¢ 
ies an , . , , - : . ‘ 
— from professional museum preparators. Simple experiments that will be models for 12 FUNDAMENTALS OF MECHANICS 
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{i CANNED MILK holder, for use on 



















xperimentally with dielectric heating; this 


ises radio frequency energy which pen 


ites each grain and turns into heat 
Research men, using huge doses of nor 
lly deadly radioactivity, have succeeded in 
ping mi/k in good condition for at least 
month under ordinary refrigeration 
The most powerful atom smasher known 


to the world is a 450,000,000 electron Volt 


synchrocyclotron recently dedicated at the 
University of Chicago. 

The United States produces over on 
half the pe troleum of the world and con 
sumes the major portion of its production 


owe 
ssened to fit ali modeis, requires no Re} 
ipnon-f rust-prooj and leak-proo} 
This gas guard, as it ts calied, fits into and 
pla when inserted in the tank 
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EXPERIMENTAL KITS . 5) 


Basic 
Chemicals 


Oil 
Shale 


OIL SHALE—The source of the 
fuel of the future... 5 speci- 
mens of the material now in the 
limelight as a potential fuel 
supply to supplement our do- 
mestic oil resources. 


BASIC CHEMICALS—8 specimens 
including the 2 basic raw mate- 
rials of chemical industry, 4 of 
their products, 2 tests materials 
and a manufacturer's chart. 


IRON ORE—S5 specimens of the 
most abundant and cheapest of 
the heavy metals, so important 
in our national economy and 
on which our modern civiliza- 
tion greatly depends. 


A] 
dole 





| enclose $1 for which please send 
me the Oil Shale, Basic Chemicals, and 
Iron Ore kits. My address is imprinted 


at the fight. 















remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 













§ /RONING BOARD on wheels has a 
swivel foot that adjusts to uneven floors 
set at different heights 

7 to 36 inches by the touch 

























and can wv nine 


yanging from 


of a finger. It 1s an ail-steel, burn-proof tron 


ing table whose wheels permit easy gliding 





to act ommodate 
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a sitting ironer. 


PLAYROOM LAYOUTS, available free 
T'o\ 


youngster'’s playroom 


from the American Institute, indicate 


to parents how thew 


used to the best advantage. They 


home carpenters to construct storage 


space for toys to fit their space requircments 


ind leave maximum play area. 
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ce) WALLPAPER MACHINE, recently 


paper for 


end and trims 


pute nted, applies paste to the 


warded from a roll at one 
off the edge as the paper passes through. 
1 cut-off blade is provided, also an adjust 


blade for cutting the paper into strips 





tor borders and fittings at door and uindou 
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